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was of mighty advantage to those who were in the manage-
ment of it, as well as to their friends and dependants; for,
funds proving often deficient, the government was obliged
to strike tallies for making up the rest, which tallies were
sometimes (to speak in the merchants' phrase) at above
forty per cent, discount. At this price those who were in
the secret bought them up, and then took care to have that
deficiency supplied in the next session of Parliament, by
which they doubled their principal in a few months; and,
for the encouragement of lenders, every new project of
lotteries or annuities proposed some farther advantage,
either as to interest or premium.

In the year one thousand six hundred and ninety-seven,
a general mortgage was made of certain revenues and taxes
already settled, which amounted to near a million a year.
This mortgage was to continue till one thousand seven
hundred and six, to be a fund for the payment of about five
millions one hundred thousand pounds. In the first Par-
liament of the Queen, the said mortgage was continued till
one thousand seven hundred and ten, to supply a deficiency
of two millions three hundred thousand pounds, and interest
of above a million; and in the intermediate years a great
part of that fund was branched out into annuities for ninety-
nine years; so that the late ministry raised all their money
to one thousand seven hundred and ten, only by continuing
funds which were already granted to their hands. This
deceived the people in general, who were satisfied to con-
tinue the payments they had been accustomed to, and
made the administration seem easy, since the war went
on without any new taxes raised, except the very last year
they were in power; not considering what a mighty fund
was exhausted, and must be perpetuated, although ex-
tremely injurious to trade, and to the true interest of the
nation.

This great fund of the general mortgage was not only
loaded, year after year, by mighty sums borrowed upon it,
but with the interests due upon those sums; for which the
treasury was forced to strike tallies, payable out of that
fund, after all the money already borrowed upon it, there
being no other provision of interest for three or four years:
till at last the fund was so overloaded, that it could neither